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Missouri  Pacific  Railway. 


T 


1HE  OBSERVATION  PAR- 
LOR   CAFE    DINING 
CARS  of  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific Railway,  between  St. 
L,ouis.  Kansas  City  and  Pueblo, 
have  become  one  of  the  distin- 
guishing, and  most  popular  fea- 
tures   of     what    is     familiarly 
known  as  the  "Colorado  Short 
Ivine." 

These  cars,  which  are  the 
product  of  the  most  skillful 
workmanship  of  the  Pullman 
shops,  were  constructed  espe- 
cially for  the  through  service  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway, 
between  St.  I^ouis,  Kansas  City, 
Colorado,  Utah  and  Pacific 
Coast  points.  They  are  oper- 
ated on  all  the  fast  day  trains, 
and  in  conjunction  with  similar 
cars  on  connecting  lines,  fur- 
nish a  through  dining  car  ser- 
vice to  and  from  the  Pacific 
coast. 

Meals  are    served  a  la  carte 

from    dainty    Haviland    china, 

I^ibby  cut  glassware  and  Gor- 

ham  silverware. 

The  dining  salon  is  brilliantly  lighted  in  the  evening  with  clusters  of  electric 

lamps,  and  when  the  temperature  requires  it,  is  cooled  by  electric  fans. 

The  observation  parlor  at  the  rear  end  of  the  car  is  luxuriously  fitted  up  and 
affords  passengers  an  excellent  opportunity  to  view  the  picturesque  scenery 
along  the  route. 

On  a  trip  to  or  from  Scenic  Colorado  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  nothing  is  more 
exhilirating  and  refreshing  than  a  meal  in  one  of  these  elegantly  equipped  cars. 

HOME-SEEKERS'  EXCURSION. 

One  fare  for  the  Round  trip  plus  $2.00  to  all  Southern  States,  south  of  the  Ohio 
River  and  all  States  west  and  north-west  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

COLONIST  RATES. 

One  way  at  half  regular  rates  plus  $2.00  to  all  points  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Texas  and  Indian  Territory.  Home-Seekers'  and  Colonist  Tickets  sold  every 
month  on  the  First  and  Third  Tuesdays,  up  to  April  21,  1903. 

Final  limit  of  tickets,  21  days.  Stop-overs  will  be  allowed  within  transit  limit 
of  15  days  going  after  reaching  first  home-seeker's  point  en  route.  For  further 
information  or  I,and  Pamphlets,  Folders,  Maps,  etc.,  address  any  agent  of  com- 
pany or 

H.  C.  TOWNSEND,  G.  P.  and  T.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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issouri  Valley  College. 


JANUARY,  1903. 


MARSHALL,  MISSOURI. 


SUMMER  QUARTER 

June  1st  to  August  20th. 


Courses  in  the  following  subjects  will  be  offered: 

English  History,  Latin ,  Greek,  Mathematics,  Bi- 
ology, Physics,  Chemistry ,  Pedagogy,  Psychology , 
Fre?ich,  Ge?'ma?i,  Special  Courses  for  Teachers. 

Full  Faculty.     Work   to  count   toward   a  degree 
and  for  Teacher's  Certificate. 

The  purpose  of  our  Summer  Quarter  is  to 
furnish  an  opportunity  for  ambitious  young  men 
and  women,  who  teach,  to  pursue  advanced  work 
during  vacation  Looking  towards  a  degree.  We 
continue  regular  Academic  and  College  work  un- 
der our  regular  teachers. 

Tuition,  $12  to  $15.50;  board,  $35  to  $45.  For 
particulars  address 

Pres.  W.  H.  BLACK, 

Marshall,  Mo. 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

of  Missouri. 

The  State  Association  reached  over  twenty-one 
hundred  in  membership  and  was  a  great  meeting. 
St.  Louis  was  a  magnificent  host.  The  High 
Softool  building,  on  Grand  Avenue,  was  a  fine  place 
for  the  meetings.  The  courtesies  of  Washington 
University  and  of  the  World's  Fair  directors  were 
extraordinary — providing  a  free  ride  to  the  Pair 
Grounds,  a  free  lunch  at  the  new  buildings  of  the 
University,  and  a  free  ride  among  the  rising  build- 
ings of  the  great  Exposition. 

Dean  W.  E.  Grube,  Prof.  R.  L.  Shepherd,  Miss 
Joan  C.  Orr,  and  Dr.  Black  attended  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  as  representatives  of  M. 
V.  C. 

A  meeting  of  the  College  Union  was  held  dur- 
ing the  Association  and  Tarkio  College  was  admit 
ted  to  mem  bership.    There  are  ten  institutions  now 
in  the  Union:  William   Jewell,    Westminster,  Cen- 
tral, Drury,  Missouri  Valley,  Park  and  Tarkio  Col- 
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202  STATE  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION. 

leges,  and  Washington,  St.  Louis,  and  the  State, 
Universities. 

A  state  association  of  colleges  and  secondary 
schools  was  organized  to  meet  in  connection  with 
the  College  Union.  Thus  the  leading  high  schools 
of  the  state  will  be  brought  into  closer  touch  with 
the  Union.  Chancellor  Chaplin  is  president  of  the 
new  association. 

David  Starr  Jordan,  President  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford University,  made  a  fine  lecture  to  a  magnifi- 
cent audience  in  the  Odeon  as  one  feature  of  the 
State  Association.  President  Jordan  is  a  vigorous 
and  courageous  thinker,  and  a  forceful  speaker. 

President  J.  A.  Whiteford,  of  Moberly,  made  a 
good  presiding  officer — a  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian by  the  way. 


THE  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY  FARMER. 

(Outline  of  an  address  at  the  Missouri  State 
Teachers'  Association,  St.  Louis,  December  30, 
1902,  by  President  William  Henry  Black.) 

The  education  of  the  farmer  is  important,  not 
only  to  him  individually,  but  to  the  community, 
the  church  and  the  nation.  It  is  important  to  the 
community,  because  a  proper  education  will  make 
him  a  more  valuable  and  efficient  member  thereof; 
to  the  church,  because  the  country  church  is  grow 
ing  in  importance  as  a  part  of  the  great  religious 
body  and  requires  more  enlightenment  and  more 
aggressive  leaders  among  its  laymen;  to  the  nation, 
because  as  government  grows  more  complex  a 
greater  responsibility  rests  upon  the  rural  voter 
and  a  higher  qualification  is  required  of  him.  The 
education  for  the  twentieth  century  farmer  there- 
fore should  be  such  as  will  enable  him — 

1.  To  do  his  work  better.  His  work  as  to  its 
efficienc3r,  productivity,  and  profitableness  is  de- 
pendent upon  himself  as  workman,  manager,  and 
marketer.  It  is  also  conditioned  by  soil  and  cli- 
mate, by  roads  and  transportation  facilities,   by 
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postal  and  news  conveniences,  and  by  machinery 
and  market  places.  Experience  is  a  good  teacher, 
but  she  is  also  expensive.  The  training  school 
and  college  are  in  the  end  vastly  serviceable  for 
time-saving  and  money-saving.  The  self-made 
man,  with  an  occasional  notable  exception,  is  gen- 
erally a  poor  job  by  a  bad  workman.  The  technical 
training  which  is  necessary  to  the  increase  of  a 
man's  resources  as  a  farmer  can  be  acquired  in 
the  schools  more  quickly  and  more  economically 
than  by  experience.  Some  things  can  be  learned 
only  in  the  school  of  experience,  other  and  very 
valuable  things  can  be  learned  only  in  the  colleges 
and  technical  schools.  Agriculture,  horticulture, 
arboriculture,  industrial  science,  economics,  stock- 
raising,  dairying,  road-building  and  marketing 
can  be  learned  better,  because  more  scientifically, 
in  the  educational  institutions.  The  farmer  should 
be  an  educated  man,  because  it  will  save  time, 
money,  and  worry. 

2.  The  education  of  the  farmer  should  be  such 
as  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  his  work.  Civilization 
struggles  for  the  elimination  of  drudgery.  Ma- 
chinery has  done  much  in  this  respect  for  the 
farmer.  His  work  is  easier,  swifter,  better,  pleas 
anter  as  a  result  of  invention.  The  man  with  the 
cultivator  is  a  happier  man,  a  vastly  higher  type, 
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than  "the  man  with  a  hoe."  But  there  is  some- 
thing still  higher  that  the  school  can  give  the  farm- 
er— it  can  give  him  the  esthetic  training  which 
will  enable  him  to  see  and  enjoy  the  beautiful  in  his 
work  and  environment.  The  very  things  wThich  the 
artists  try  to  portray — flowers,  vines,  trees,  ani- 
mals, streams,  clouds,  landscapes — are  to  be  seen 
by  him  every  day,  and  more  reai  and  beautiful  than 
any  artist  can  paint  them.  But  the  beautiful  does 
not  yield  itself  to  every  eye.  Culture,  discern- 
ment, esthetic  sense,  are  necessary.  It  is  worth 
the  cost  of  a  college  education  to  be  able  to  image 
to  one's  self  the  flow  of  the  sap  in  plants,  the  multi- 
plication of  cells  in  the  growing  organism,  the 
sources  of  and  reasons  for  color  in  the  flora  and 
fauna,  the  history  of  soils  and  rocks  and  minerals 
and  the  landscape.  With  such  acquirement  farm- 
life  may  yield  growth  to  the  soul,  as  well  as  pro- 
ducts from  the  soil. 

3.  The  twentieth  century  farmer  should  be 
educated  for  the  proper  rearing  of  his  children. 
There  are  other  things  raised  on  farms  besides 
corn  and  hay  and  hogs.  Children  are  not  the  most 
numerous,  but  they  are  the  most  important  product 
of  the  farm.  It  takes  more  time,  more  brains, 
more  heart,  more  money,  more  intelligence,  more 
religion  to  raise  them,  than  for  whole  herds  of  cat- 
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tie.  The  responsibility  is  greater;  the  daily  draught 
upon  one's  time,  wisdom,  patience,  forethought  is 
vaster;  the  result  after  years  of  toil  and  thought 
and  waiting  is  more  fraught  with  weal  or  woe,  com- 
fort or  disappointment,  happiness  or  sorrow.  The 
missing  of  the  goal  in  the  rearing  of  children  is 
worse  to  the  parent  than  a  financial  panic,  or  than 
a  fiery  drought,  or  than  a  pestilence  in  his  herd. 
A  college  education  will  not  always  prevent  failure 
in  the  bringing  up  of  children,  but  it  will  steady 
the  father's  nerve,  give  him  greater  resources  up- 
on which  to  draw,  yield  confidence  in  his  methods 
of  home  administration,  teach  him  the  difference 
between  w7hi*ns  and  reasons,  make  him  more  free, 
more  heartsome,  and  more  rational.  Fullness  of 
knowledge,  breadth  of  sympathy,  penetrative  in^ 
sight,  promptness  of  decision,  kindliness  of  pur- 
pose, will  all  aid  him  in  his  prodigious  task  of  mould- 
ing the  characters  of  his  offspring.  These  are  the 
very  qualities  which  education  induces.  It  is  for 
the  good  of  church  and  state  for  the  farmer  to  raise 
more  and  better  children — and  for  him  to  be  better 
qualified  for  doing  it. 

4.  The  farmer  should  be  educated  for  better 
neighborship.  The  problem  of  neighborship  is  a 
serious  one  in  the  country.  It  involves  questions 
of  fellowship,   courtship,   the  care  of  the  sick,  the 
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comfort  of  the  bereaved  and  the  burial  of  the  dead 
Pioneer  customs  still  prevail.  The  habit  of  "spend- 
ing the  day"  in  social  visiting  is  a  result  of  primi- 
tive conditions  when  the  country  was  sparsely 
settled  and  people  had  to  make  long  journeys  to 
see  one  another.  As  the  community  has  become 
more  thickly  settled,  the  custom  has  not  material- 
ly changed;  but  the  burdens  of  hospitality  have  be- 
come greater  to  the  women  and  it  is  feared  there 
is  waste  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  men.  With  fair 
roads  and  conveyances,  there  is  no  more  occasion 
for  "spending  the  day"  in  the  country  than  in  the 
town.  The  fashionable  "call"  in  the  city  is  the 
other  extreme,  but  there  is  a  rational  medium  both 
for  town  and  country.  The  "breaking  of  bread" 
with  our  neighbors  is  one  of  the  beautiful  forms 
of  hospitality,  but  it  is  abused  and  often  takes  the 
form  of  cruelty  to  women  and  self  indulgence  in 
men. 

Courtship  is  beautiful,  honorable,  necessary, 
and  to  be  encouraged.  It  is  an  institution,  and  is 
highly  important  to  the  purity,  peace,  and  power 
of  home,  church  and  state.  In  no  other  way  can 
genuine  affection  be  discovered  and  cultivated.  But 
it  is  often  regarded  as  a  weakness,  as  an  occasion 
for  ridicule  and  rough  jokes,  so  that  lovers  become 
self-conscious  in  public  and  marriage  engagements 
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are  kept  secret.  All  of  which  is  degrading  to  a 
noble  institution  With  the  enlightenments  of  edu- 
cation and  the  refinements  of  culture,  courtship 
will  be  relieved  in  considerable  measure  of  these 
coarse  views  and  become  in  truth  normal,  natural, 
refining. 

With  reference  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  com- 
fort of  the  bereaved,  and  the  burial  of  the  dead, 
the  power  of  custom,  which  is  often  barbarous, 
still  holds  sway  in  rural  comunities.  The  habit  of 
visiting  the  sick-room,  of  befouling  the  air  which 
the  patient  breathes,  of  telling  horrid  tales  of  sick- 
ness for  the  aggravation  of  the  sufferer,  of  whisper- 
ing about  the  room  in  ghoulish  sympathy,  of  haras- 
sing the  patient  by  having  everybody  to  administer 
medicine,  of  protracted  visits,  and  trenchings  up- 
on hospitality  in  the  name  of  neighborly  kindness 
— all  these  and  more  show  how  genuine  neighbor- 
ship is  strained  and  distorted  by  barbarous  cus- 
tom. That  such  things  are  not  confined  to  the 
country,  but  are  found  in  the  urban  community  as 
well,  only  argues  the  importance  of  instruction  in 
this  very  important  subject. 

The  enormities  practiced  under  form  of  com- 
forting those  in  trouble  and  the  heathenish  customs 
incident  to  the  burial  of  the  dead  need  only  to  be 
referred  to.     In  order  to  the  correction  of  these  it 
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is  not  so  much  enlightenment  that  is  needed,  as  pro- 
found conviction  based  on  sane  ideas  and  the  cour- 
age of  conviction,  such  as  will  attempt  reform  even 
when  barbarism  is  intrenched  in  age-long  customs. 
5.  The  twentieth  century  farmer  needs  an  ad- 
vanced education  for  four  other  reasons  which  do 
not  admit  of  full  discussion  here:  First,  In  order 
that  he  may  exercise  an  enlightened  and  guiding 
influence  ppon  the  schools  of  his  community.  Sec- 
ond, In  order  that  he  mav  be  an  intelligent  and 
efficient  motor  force  in  the  church.  Third,  In  or- 
der that  he  may  use  his  leisure  profitably  and  en- 
joyably.  It  is  the  temptations  which  come  in  our 
leisure  moments  which  overwhelm  and  debase  us. 
Fourth,  In  order  that  old  age  may  become  beauti- 
ful and  happy,  a  fruitful  and  growing  period  of  the 
intellectual  life,  a  time  of  refreshing  companion- 
ship with  the  souls  of  great  writers  and  with  the 
God  of  nature. 


IT'S    "THE    ONLY  WAY" 


THE   CHICAGO 

AND  = 


ALTON   R4ILWY 


BETTER    START   TODAY. 


As  a  proper  celebration  of  the  Centennial  of 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  the  friends  of 
the  College  will  contribute  to  its  endowment 
$150,000.00  on  or  before  February  4  1910. 
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